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Preparation for Hearing, and for Answeriug. 

During a Friends’ meeting in a place of 
summer resort, a prominent merchant from 
Boston arose recently and testified that he 
never understood till that day how it was that 
he received more spiritual help and uplifting, 
and came away more enduringly fed with living 
substance through the ministry given forth in 
a Friends’ meeting than he had ever known 
from the best discourses of other churches. 
Not that the Friends’ sermons could approach 
the others in ability, in perfection of con- 
struction, in well chosen language, in precis- 
ion of scriptural truths and doctrine, in ac- 
ceptable manner or style, in strength and force 
of address. Were that the root of the matter 
in preaching or in worship, he would go else- 
where than toa Friends’ meeting. But he 
had learned to love their mode of worship as a 
condition of the true feeling. In his first sit- 
tings in our meetings he had found the spaces 
of silence very queer and not easy to endure. 
But in the midst of one of them the language 
had secretly laid hold on him. ‘‘Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” Thence- 
forward a real engagement of spirit with the 
Master had proved to him the value of this si- 
lent intercourse with Him, together with his 
waiting people. He now had found why he 
had profited so much by the Friends’ ministry, 
however uncouth the sermons. It was because 
of his individual exercise of spirit which pre- 
ceded any of the spoken words, —the entering 
into that preparation of heart which is from 
the Lord, to fit the soul for the reception of 
the message and answer of the tongue which 
should in due season follow. This ministry 
was wont to come on as an opening of light 
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and life, and brought the satisfaction of an 
edifying and solid feeding, which without that 
inward preparation would fall on the outward 
ear as canting sound. It is unto deep that the 
Deep calleth, and it is for a waiting worship 
that a waiting ministry is preparing. 


Authority, or the Scribes. 

Why should it be thought that the Rock of 
Divine revelation must so readily give place 
to the unstable sands of conjecture, and the 
supernatural, be at once scouted when rivalled 
by a vague and scholarly surmise? Why 
should raising a dust clear the sight of faith 
so much better than the Sun of Righteousness? 
or the principle of guessing in the dark carry 
more authority than the principle of Divine 
revelation? 

We form into a list this specimen cabinet of 
current drift (gathered in the Episcopal Re- 
corder), to show the sandy foundation which 
some think more scientific to build on than the 
Rock: 

1. The miraculous interruption of the laws 
of nature .... hampers the narrative with 
extreme improbability; 

. It would seem more rational to suppose; 
. One is tempted to conjecture; 

. Probability is our only guide; 

. It is unthinkable; 

6. Any conclusion can be reached only by 
an induction founded upon matters which do 
not afford perfect certainty; 

7. A fair amount of circumstantial evidence 
= to conclusions of a pretty definite 
kind; 

8. This view carries with it almost irresistible 
conviction; 
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10. We may conclude with considerable cer- 
tainty; 

11. Perhaps we should occupy no untenable 
position; 

12. Recent investigations make it not im- 
probable; 

13. Unfortunately we are reduced to infer- 
ence and conjecture; 

14. If it is allowable to form a judgment, 
it seems to us very doubtful whether; 

15. We shall probably not go very far 
astray if we assume; 

16. This cannot be ascertained with eve: 
approximate probability ; 

17. We may therefore fairly presume; 
18. This interpretation is at least preferable, 
but it is not free from all objections, but if it 
fail us we have no data for precisely deter- 
mining; 

19. We are therefore justified in coming to 
the provisional conclusion; 


9. So far as may be approximately guessed; 
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20. Which renders the accuracy of any 
conclusion more than suspicious. 


The blind leaders!—go ye not after them. 7 














To WHAT Is THE LOWERED PUBLIC MORAL 
SENSE DuE?—Referring to one of the recent 
wars, John M. Robertson, of London, says: 
‘‘War-mongering in the case before us has 
visibly involved an enormous amount of social 
malice and social arrogance, habits of mind 
plainly unpropitious to civilization; and in the 
opinion of some of us, an immense demoral- 
ization in the way of reckless credence, reck- 
less villification and unscrupulous argument.’”’ 


A HAVEN FOR BATHERS.—The water of the 
Great Salt Lake is clear and transparent, with 
a bottom of white sand anda margin of in- 
crusted salt. It is one of the purest and most 
concentrated brines in the whole world. Its 
waters give substance to no living thing; there 
is not the smallest insect or worm to frighten 
the most timid bather and the bathing is the 
most perfect sea-bathing in the whole of North 
America or in Europe. No human body can 
sink in it. One may actually walk the water, 
no matter how deep it is. Your body will 
persistently rise up, the shoulders above the 
surface, or you may even sit down in it. Its 
wonderful buoyancy must be experienced to 
be realized. No knowledge of swimming is 
necessary; one may enter the lake without the 
slightest fear, all you have to do is to lie 
down and float. But to swim in it, that is 
another thing! When your hands are put un- 
der water to take a stroke your feet ‘‘will not 
down;’ it is impossible to keep more than one 
end of your body under water at a time. You 
cannot swim but if you area man you may 
float on your back with your arms crossed un- 
der your head, and smoke your pipe or cigar 
with as much ease as if in yuur own room. 
The water is so salt that it cannot be swal- 
lowed without great danger of strangulation; 
a small drop in the eye, too, gives much pain. 

But in spite of all the dangers bathing in 
the Great Salt Lake is refreshing and invigor- 
ating notwithstanding that the body must be 
rebathed in fresh water afterward to remove 
the immense quantity of salt which adheres to 
the skin. It is hard work to make any head- 
way, even against the smallest waves. Nearly 
half a million people bathe in the Great Salt 
Lake every year; they come from all over the 
world. and tourists are beginning to realize 
that Salt Lake City and the magnificent sur- 
roundings present the greatest scope of nov- 
elty and is destined to be a leading watering 
place.—Home Magazine. 






































































































































































































































































































































Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 
Of service which thou renderest 
—E. B. Browning. 























The Holy Spirit. 
BY JOEL BEAN. 

During a visit in the city of Boston when a 
boy, I took the opportunity one First-day 
morning, to hear Theodore Parker preach to 
his large congregation in the Unitarian 
house. He was then in the height of his 
fame, and New England was stirred by his in- 
fluence. One short sentence of his eloquent 
sermon that day fastened itself indelibly upon 
my memory. i 

It was this—‘‘The Universe is God’s Body.” 

This is one conception of God,—as the soul 
of the universe. 

It isa terse statement of the doctrine of 
the Divine Immanence. A special emphasis 
was put upon this conception by the Unitarian 
revolt from an extremely exclusive view of the 
Divine Transcendence taught by New England 
Trinitarianism. 

The history of religious thought has abun- 
dantly shown the inadequacy of either one of 
these conceptions, without the other. 

The thought of God as immanent in all the 
works of Creation;—as moving in all motion, 
and living in all life, may be held without 
faith in his personality as disclosed in the 
Revelation of himself to mankind, in the tri- 
unity of Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, the doctrine of the 
Trinity may be so held and. taught as to give 
the idea of three Gods: separately operating 
to reclaim a portion of a banished race. 
Upon this line of teaching the reality of the 
nearness of God to man is often obscured, and 
the Light and presence of his Spirit in every 
soul is sometimes denied. 

Admitting all that science can discover of 
God, as 


“Light of all our light the Source, 
Life of life and force of force,’’ 


we need more. We need the fuller truths of 
Revelation, that which science never could 
discover, that He is our Father; that man 
was created in his image; and that He is the 
Divine Original to whjch all the essential at- 
tributes of our humanity correspond, such as 
Will, Purpose, Love. 


“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear? 

He that formed the eye, shall he not see ? 

He that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he 
know?” 


But ‘‘God is a Spirit.’’ 

How could spirit find expression but by 
some word? So, from the beginning God has 
declared himself through the Word. First in 
Creation. ‘‘He spake and it was done.’’ He 
said ‘‘Let there be light, and there was 
light.’”’ By his word was every thing made 
that was made. From the tender grass yield- 
ing seed, dnd the tree yielding fruit, thro’ 
advancing gradations of vegetable and animal 
life, the Creative Word was uttered until the 
crowning work appeared in Man, made as ‘‘in 
the image of God.’’ In man the word became 
articulate in human speech. And finally, in 
the fullness of time in man ‘‘the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

It seems to me the Incarnation was a ne- 
cessity, in the very nature of things, for the 
full revelation and expression of God. And 
not for that alone. It was no less a necessity 


for the regeneration, the redemption from 
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sin and death, the sanctification, the spiritual- 
ization of man. It was a necessity for the 
working out of our human destiny, as foreor- 
dained before the foundation of the world. 
Our existence here is but a stage in the pro- 
gress,—the primary term of an unending 
school. 

Its purpose and end as disclosed in the 
Revelation of God is through the processes of 
a Divine training to bring us up out of the 
grossness of material conditions and the vile- 
ness of sin into a fitness for our inheritance 
as children of God. From the material to the 
spiritual. For ‘‘not that which was first is 
spiritual, but natural; afterward that which is 
spiritual.’’ 

The first creation is natural. The new cre- 
ation is spiritual. The word of God that was 
clothed with power in the first, is the word 
of God incarnate in the second. He is the 
second Adam, the head of a regenerated race. 
‘*‘The first man Adam was made a living soul, 
the second Adam is a life-giving spirit.” 
‘*The first was of the earth earthly; the sec- 
ond is of Heaven.” 

The Lord from Heaven has entered into our 
humanity (as I conceive it) in a two-fold 
sense. First, in a unique sense, as the Son of 
God, to show us the Father, and to set before 
us the pattern of the perfect man. Second, 
in a universal sense to carry forward the work 
of God within us, for the liberation and devel- 
opment of the spiritual nature, —the regener- 
ated life. 

The great procession of mankind is forever 
moving on to a spiritual world, for the enjoy- 
ment and intercourse of which we shall need 
spiritual faculties and capacities. ‘‘The nat- 
ural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit, neither can he know them, because 
they are spiritually discerned.’’ 

There must be ‘‘the ear to hear what the 
Spirit saith.’’ There must be the eye to per- 
ceive the heavenly vision. There must be the 
capacity for intercourse with spiritual beings; 
—for communion with the ‘‘ Father of Spirits.” 

This must be possible since all our means of 
communication, and of enjoyment here,—all 
seeing, hearing, feeling, speaking, have their 
origin in God who is a Spirit. 

He sees, He hears, He speaks. He speaks 
mystically through all the voices of nature; 
but to man He has spoken audibly and intelli- 
gibly through his Son. 

And through the Son we are taught the true 
conception of the Holy Spirit. 

God has manifested himself in the flesh, that 
we might come to know Him in the spirit. 
Then the outward presence was withdrawn 
and his Spirit was given to be our teacher. 
The veil of the flesh was rent to show us the 
way to the Holy Presence in the inner Sanc- 
tuary. The Holy Spirit is the interpreter of 
the Word. He brings to our remembrance 
and understanding what the Father has spoken 
through the Son. He is given to lead us into 
all truth. 

So far we may speak with confidence, since 
it is a part of the instruction clearly given us, 
and adapted to our human capacity. 

But there are definitions and attempted ex- 
planations of the Trinity, which have: been 
pressed so far as to scatter and divide rather 
than to gather and edify the churches of 
Christendom. To my own mind it has always 
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seemed confusing to speak of the Holy Spirit 
as a personality distinct from the Father and 
the Son. The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of 
Christ. The Holy Spirit is God. 

The Holy Spirit has always been in the 
world,—has always been a Divine witness in 
human hearts, has always been the ‘‘Light of 
men.”’ 

How then are we to understand the Pente- 
cost, and the gift of the Holy Ghost on that 
day? , 

How are we to understand the present age 
to be the dispensation of the Holy Spirit? 

The increasing manifestations of God 
through successive dispensations appear to 
correspond to successive stages of human ad- 
vancement. 

The primitive ages of patriarchal rule pre- 
pared the way for a clearer disclosure of the 
Divine government and the revelation of law. 
Then the Law was a schoolmaster to bring 
to Christ, who is the embodiment of Love. 
All led on in one direction, towards one end; 
from the qitward and formal to the inward 
and spiritual; from the visible to the invisible 
realities of the Kingdom of God. 

Not until the revelation of God in Christ, 
and only I believe through the knowledge of 
that revelation, could there be any full appre- 
hension of the priceless gift of the Holy Spirit. 
To them that know not Christ, the Spirit is a 
light shining in a dark place, a Divine spark 
to point the way of life. 

But them that know of his advent and work 
and teaching ;—of his trials and triumphs; of 
his cross and crown, the Holy Spirit is present 
to take all these things and show them unto us. 

Tke Law of God was overall. Just the 
same before as after it was apprehended by 
man. The love of God was over all, just the 
same before as after it was shown in Christ. 
So the Spirit of God was always the same, be- 
fore, as after Pentecost. The difference was 
not in him, but in the content of his message. 
Since that memorable day He is the Represen- 
tative of the Saviour, the Crucified, Risen and 
Glorified Saviour. 

The Pentecost has therefore, I believe, like 
the Passover before it, a great dispensational 
significance. They mark, on the dial plate of 
time, the historic disclosure of eternal facts. 

What is the value that we set upon this gift 
of the Father? Little, it seems to me, have 
the churches of Christendom come to appre- 
ciate, or even to recognize, the wealth of 
blessing offered in this gift. 

The Holy Spirit is the present Christ; the 
fulfillment of his assurance to his disciples— 
‘**Lo, I am with you always.” 

The peculiar distinction of the Society of 
Friends has been their vital testimony to this 
fact; and their practical recognition of it in 
worship and ministry and daily life. The 
early Friends believed in Christ present, ‘‘to 
speak to their condition,” to inspire and direct 
their religious exercises, and to counsel and 
guide them in temporal affairs. They be 
lieved in Him as acting not only insensibly 
through all the faculties of the enlightened 
mind, to ensure a clearer view and better judg- 
ment, but as consciously indicating the Divine 
will, when important decisions are to be made, 
or untried paths are to be chosen in the jour- 
ney of life. They believed that in the silence 
of the soul waiting upon God, the voice of the 
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Shepherd could be known, to point the way, 
to show the work, to give the message that 
would be beyond the scope of human wisdom 
to discover. 

Has such high faith been verified by a cor- 
responding life and character in those who 
held it? I think it has. Our libraries are 
rich with annals of beautiful lives framed to 
the pattern of this ideal. And our memories 
are stored with personal pictures of such 
saints. 

Moreover there are those now living, not a 
few, who from their own experience can bear 
witness to the reality of spiritual guidance in 
things great and small, and to the safety that 
has never failed to be found in following it. 

The fact of a very definite interior direction 
is attested by countless incidents that confirm 
it, in the history of those who have believed 
in it. 

We all acknowledge the omnipresence of the 
Spirit. But I am aware that there are those 
who seem not to accept this doctrine of a con- 
scious, superhuman, individual guidance. To 
me it seems a necessary corollary of the Chris- 
tian faith in God as our Father. A belief in 
God which owns no supernatural action uf his 
power and no supernatural evidence of his 
presence is far from the faith illustrated and 
taught by Jesus Christ. 

To those who saw and heard Him in the 
flesh He said, ‘‘I will not leave you orphans, I 
will come to you.” The Presence with you 
now will be a presence in you, to guide, to 
teach, to comfort, to convict the world of sin, 
of righteousness, of judgment. We have all 
felt the convicting power of the Spirit of 
Christ for sin and unbelief. We have felt the 
peace of heavenly approval, the joy of angel 
ministry, when we have met some strong 
temptation and overcome or wrestled for a 
blessing till we have prevailed with God. 

“What is this that 1 feel that condemns 
me when I do evil, and justifies me when I do 
well?’’ was the secret query of one on her way 
to a meeting appointed by George Fox. ‘‘In 
this state,”’ she records, ‘‘I went to the meet- 
ing. It was a large gathering. George Fox 
arose with these words: ‘who art thou that 
queriest in thy mind, what is this that I feel 
that condemns me when I do evil, and justifies 
me when I do well?’ I will tell thee what it 
is. He that formed the mountains and cre- 
ated the hills, and declareth unto man what 
his thoughts are—it is He by his Spirit that 
condemneth thee when thou dost evil, and jus- 
tifieth thee when thou dost well. Keep under 
its influence and it will be thy preserver to 
the end.’’ To this declaration the ancient 
Friend added ‘‘It is the truth, the very truth, 
and I have never departed from it.’’ 

Christ has taught us to come to God, to 
pray to Him, not as to a mute Jove, but as to 
a loving Father. The Holy Spirit is given to 
make clear and to make real to us this rela- 
tionship. In Christ we have the Father re- 
vealed, and the perfect man exemplified. In 
= Spirit we have the power to become like 

im. 

Bryant to the waterfowl has voiced the in- 
tuition of the poet: 


“He who from zone to zone 
Guides thro’ the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way which I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright.” 


Much more than the instinct that guides the 


bird is the spirit given to man in proportion 
to the higher place he occupies in the chain 
of being. 


The Spirit on Jesus descending 
Took the form of a dove; 

On his followers it came in the semblance 
Of fire from above. 


These visible manifestations were emblematic 

of the Holy Spirit’s work and effect. To im- 
perfect disciples his coming is with fire. So 
the baptism of the new Dispensation is spoken 
of as ‘‘The Baptism of the Holy Ghost and of 
Fire.” It is to cleanse, to purify, as well as 
to fill. On the purified, brought into the like- 
ness of Christ, He rests as a dove, in gentle- 
ness and peace. The fire must do its work 
ere the dove can rest. 
* The later discourses of our Lord, recorded 
by John, dwell upon the Spirit which would be 
more to his followers than his bodily presence 
could be. He designated him especially as 
the ‘‘Spirit of Truth.’”’ He shall lead into 
Truth. They who love the truth will be led 
into it. With those who love Christ and keep 
his commandments, will the Father and the 
Son come to abide in the Spirit. Another 
special designation given was that of ‘‘Com- 
forter.’’ While plainly setting before them 
what they would have to suffer in a world that 
would hate them as it hated Him, Christ told 
his disciples of what the Comforter would be 
to them in the midst of the trials of earth, 
that their ‘‘joy might be full.”” How many 
since have proved the truth of his words, as 
they have been made to ‘‘rejoice in tribula- 
tion,’”? and when besieged by the manifold 
powers and agencies of evil have been upheld 
and strengthened to be ‘‘more than conquer- 
ors’’ through Him who loved them. The 
Holy Spirit has brought blessing out of adver- 
sity, and turned sorrow into joy. 

With such thoughts of the Spirit in our 
minds we learn the importance of that intro- 
version which feels after Him and opens the 
heart to his presence. Silent waiting, silent 
worship, silent pauses for thanksgiving and 
prayer at the daily board, can never be mean- 
ingless nor profitless. They must be recog- 
nized as the becoming attitude of the human 
Spirit in the presence of the Divine in order 
to hear the inspeaking Voice to learn the 
will of God, and to receive the commission 
and anointing for Christian service. In this, 
as in other things—‘‘according to your faith 
will it be unto you.’’ 


“ Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny, 
Yea, with one voice, O World, though thou denyest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this.am I.” 


But for all good there seems to be a corres- 
ponding counterfeit. We know that many are 
the forms of error and falsehood which lay 
claim to the fullest attainment of spiritual 
possession and leadership. Why such cases 
of deception are permitted we shall know when 
we learn why evil is permitted at all. 

It is described by the Apostle Paul in the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, as a 
part of the working of the “‘mystery of iniq- 
uity,’’ whose coming is ‘“‘with all deceivable- 
ness, with power and signs and lying won- 
ders.”’ It isa part of the revelation of the 
*‘man of sin, who opposeth and exalteth 





himself above all that is called God, or that 
is worshipped; so that he as God sitteth in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God.’’ And the reason why any come to be 
deceived by the false spirit is clearly given. 
It is because they received not ‘‘the love of the 
truth.’’ Somewhere in the secret place of 
choice the temptation has been yielded to, to 
prefer the flattering falsehood to the self cru- 
cifying truth. In following the flatterer they 
come to ‘‘believe a lie,’’ and then in all sin- 
cerity it may be, they are subject to a false 
spirit; they enthrone a false God. 

“ Awful is the moment that comes to every man 

and nation to decide, 
In the strife twixt truth and falsehood, 
For the good or evil side.” 

On the side of evil stands the tempter to 
persuade and beguile. 

On the side of Good is the ‘‘faithful and 
true witness,’’—the Spirit of truth to show 
the way of righteousness. One appeals to 
the lower nature with promises of immedi- 
ate reward for some soul-surrender. The 
other points to the ‘‘straight and narrow 
way’’ of the Cross, to eternal life. I cannot 
believe that the child of the Lord who loves 
the truth and keeps to it, will be left to 
**strong delusion.”’ 

But all the false profession that is in the 
world can never disprove the true. 

Patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and the 
great procession of confessors and martyrs, 
and saints, adown the ages to the present day, 
form ‘‘a great cloud of witnesses’’ in heaven 
and in earth to the possibility and privilege of 
‘‘walking with God;’’ and to the grandeur of 
the life, that redeemed from sin, is shaped 
and controlled, and graced and beautified, 
sanctified and glorified by the indwelling Holy 
Spirit. 

| have endeavored to write of what our 
Lord has taught, and of what has been known, 
and may be known of the Holy Spirit, by lov- 
ing, believing and obedient souls. 

But perhaps one balancing thought may be 
needed to guard against disappointing expec- 
tation, or discouraging self-examination on the 
part of those whose experience seems not to 
answer to these views. There may be not a 
few to whom the terms in which the doctrine 
has been presented, is as an ‘‘unknown,’’ or 
at least an ‘‘unfamiliar tongue.” It should 
be borne in mind that the Spirit is a “‘still 
small voice’’ often unrecognized. But lack 
of recognition, or lack of truth is no evidence 
against any truth. 

Like the babe Immanuel, for whom no room 
was found in the crowded inn, the Divine vis- 
itant is unnoticed by the thronging multi- 
tude, while positively witnessed by wise seers 
who followed the ‘‘Star in the East,’’ and by 
humble watchers whose ears are open to angel 
ministers, and to heavenly messages. The 
waiting Simon sees ‘“‘the Salvation of God,”’ 
the light of the nations, and ‘‘the glory of 
Israel, in the Child that the great world, and 
the crowds of common worshippers heed not. 
And the aged Anna, ‘‘serving God with fast- 
ings and prayers night and day,’’ when she 
sees Him, knows Him, and gives thanks, and 
speaks of Him to all who look for redemption 
in Jerusalem. 

“The pure in heart shall see God.” 


Look to behold Him in his gentlest appear- 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
THE WORLD'S CRISIS. 
“Peace be on earth,” O, Jesus Christ, 
Where is the mercy thou hast taught ? 
It seems the mission of thy life, 
The sinful world hath not yet caught. 
’Tis seeking still the golden calf 
And sacrificing lives to it. 
How shall we answer for such waste, 
When at the judgment seat we sit ? 


ance. Harken to hear the softest whispers 
of hisSpirit. Be ready to obey his manifested 
will; and light will shine on the one right 
way, and as it is followed it will grow brighter 
and brighter ‘‘unto the perfect day.’’ 

Tottering age may become childlike in the 
spirit of the welcomed Child. And youth may 
be made valiant in discipleship and apostleship 
through the baptism and power of the cher- 
ished Holy Spirit. 













The universal brotherhood 

That thou wouldst have mankind to feel 
Is turned to bitter enmity, 

When we at mammon’s altar kneel ; 
Then strife and crime and war combine 

To add their horrors to the world, 

And men forget the flag of peace 

That thou dost so desire unfurled. 












For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Maxims from “The Interior Life.” 


BY T. C. UPHAM. 


Think much and pray much and let your 
words be few and uttered with seriousness and 
deliberation as in God’s presence. And yet 
regard may be had to times and seasons. We 
may innocently act the child with children, 
which in the presence of grown persons, would| While love and happiness and peace 
have the appearance of thoughtlessness and Will disappear, as if by stealth. 
levity, and may perhaps at times express our = o oan other ol their ~~ Me 
gratitude to God and our holy joys with an Forgettin all God's hi rey “oni em 
increased degree of freedom and vivacity, es- As her Gate maar honor blight. 
pecially in the company of those who bear the 
same image and who know what it is to re- 
joice in the Holy Ghost. 

Some persons think of obedience as if it 
were nothing else than servitude. And it 
must be admitted that constrained obedience 
is so. He who obeys by compulsion and not 
freely wears a chain upon his spirit which 
continually frets and torments, while it con- 
fines him. But this is not Christian obedi- 
ence. To obey with the whole heart, in 
other words, to obey Christ, would have us 
essentially the same, as to be perfectly re- 
signed to the will of God; having no will but 
his. And he must have strange notions of 
the interior and purified life. who supposes 
that the obedience, which revolves constantly 
and joyfully within the limits of the Divine 
will partakes of the nature of servitude. On 
the contrary, true obedience, that which has 
its seat in the affection, and which flows out 
like the gushiny of water, may be said, in a 
very important sense to possess not only the 
nature, but the very essence of freedom. We 
may pray with the intellect without praying 
with the heart, but we cannot pray with the 

heart without praying with the intellect. 
Such are the laws of the mind, that there can 
be no such thing as praying without a knowl- 
edge of the thing we pray for. Let the heart 
be fully, wholly given up to the pursuit of the 
object, but let the perception of the object be 
distinct and clear. This will be found honor- 
able to God and beneficial to the soul. 
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The mind of mankind seems on fire 
And burning to acquire vast wealth, 
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Will selfishness destruction cause, 

Or will the nations cease to fight 
Ere they have lost the power to see 

And follow in our Father’s light ? 
Let men regain their trust in thee, 

Dear Christ, and learn thy peaceful ways, 
Then earth will find its sin removed, 

And will be blessed with joyful days. 

MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 

MoorEsTOWN, N. J. 


Culture and Religion. 


As facts and doctrines form the intellectual 
outworks of faith, historical criticism must 
make good the one, and sound philosophy must 
so far warrant the other. But when all that 
argument can do has been done, it still re- 
mains true that the best and most convincing 
grounds of faith will still remain behind un- 
shaped into argument. There is a great re- 
serve fund of conviction arising from the in- 
creased experience which Christian men have 
of the truth of what they believe. And this 
cannot be beaten out into syllogisms. It is 
something too inward, too personal, too mys- 
tical to be set forth so. It is not on that ac- 
count the less real and powerful. Indeed, it 
may be said that once felt it is the most self- 
evidencing of all proofs. This is what Cole- 
ridge said, ‘‘If you wish to be assured of the 
truth of Christianity, try it.” ‘‘Believe, and 
if thy belief be right, that insight which grad- 
ually transmutes faith into knowledge will be 
the reward of thy belief.’’ To be vitally con- 
vinced of the truth of ‘‘the process of renewal 
described by Scripture, a man must put him- 
self within that process.” His own experience 
of its truth, and the confident assurance of 
others, whom, if candid he will feel to be better 
than himself, will be the most sufficing evi- 
dence. But this is an evidence which, while it 
satisfies a man’s self, cannot be brought to 
bear on those who stand without the pale, and 
deny those things of which they have not 
themselves experienced. 

A clear and trained intellect is one thing, 


















SELECTED. 


that is the main thing. 























the poor and the suffering. 













“It is well to distinguish between prin- 
ciple and method. The first has a moral qual- 
lity and must be maintained at all hazards; 
the other pertains to expediency and as a 
question of opinion permits of conference and 
of concession as circumstances may require. 

. Conscience comes into play in the one case 
and mere judgment in the other.” 













UNDER the rule of Mammon, wars are in- 
evitable. Ever dividing and destroying, pas- 
sion is then swollen into fury. Would we 
have peace, we must change the present tem- | spiritual discernment quite another. The for- 
per of the soul of society all over the world! mer does not exclude, but neither does it 
from greed to self-sacrifice, from selfishness | necessarily include the latter. They are en- 
to love of one another.—Stafford Brooke. 


dull color. 
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Unless the spiritual nature in a man is aliye 
and active, it is in vain that he works at re- 
ligious truth merely from the intellectual 
side. If he is not awake in a deeper region 
than his intellectual, though he may be an 
able critic or dialectician, a vital theologian 
or a religious man he cannot be. 
ago I read this remark of the German theolv- 
gian Rothe,—‘‘It is only the pious subject 
that can speculate theologically. 
Because it is he alone who has the original 
datum, in virtue of communion with God on 
which the dialectic lays hold.” 

So soon as the ‘‘original datum’’ is there, 
‘everything else becomes simply a matter of 
right reasonableness. Or as a thoughtful 
English scholar lately expressed it:—‘‘Of all 
qualities which a theologian must possess, a 
devotional spirit is the chief. 
larger than the mind and the religious emo- 
tions lay hold on the truths to which they are 
related on many sides at once. 
understanding, on the other hand, seizes on 
single points, and however enlarged in its own 
sphere, is of itself never safe from narrow- 
ness of view. For its very office is to analyze, 
which implies that thought is fixed down to 
particular relations of the subject. 
tal conception, still more no expression in 
words, can give the full significance of any 
fact, least of all of a Divine fact. 
is that mere reasoning is found such an in- 
effectual measure against simple piety, and 
devotion is such a safeguard against intel- 
lectual errors.”’ Yes, ‘‘the original datum,” 


For the soul ig 


And what is this but that which our old 
Puritan forefathers meant when they spoke of 
a man ‘“‘having the root of the matter in 
him?” The devout spirit is not fed by purely 
intellectual processes, sometimes it is frus- 
trated by them. The hard brain work and the 
seclusion of the student tend, if uncounter- 
acted, to dry up the springs alike of the hu- 
man sympathies and of the heavenward emo- 
tions. It is said of Dr. Arnold, certainly no 
disparager of intellect, that no student could 
continue long in a healthy religious state un- 
less his heart was kept tender by mingling 
with children, or by frequent intercourse with 
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CHARACTER WILL SHINE.—A jeweler in a 
western town recently found a precious treas- 
ure in a peculiar place. His home coffee mill 
was broken and he took it apart to find what 
was the trouble. He discovered that it had 
been wrecked by the action of a stone of some 
sort that had even cut its way into the metal 
of the grinders. He took the stone to his 
jewelry store and putting it under a micro- 
scope discovered that it was a large diamond 
of the blue tint variety and worth about two 
hundred dollars. It is thought that the dia- 
mond got mixed up with the coffee when the 
grain was screened in South Africa where the 
coffee was raised. The diamond was about 
the size of a coffee grain, and had the same 


What a striking illustration of the value of 
reality over sham and pretense! 
was plain and unpretentious but being a dia- 
mond wherever it was found, no matter how 
ergies of two different sides of our being. | humble the circumstances, or associations, it 
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was a precious treasure. So true character 
will ever come to its own in the end.—L. A. 


Banks. 
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REST. 


If we believed, we should arise and sing, 

Dropping our burdens at his pierced feet. 
Sorrow would flee, and weariness take wing, 

Hard things grow fair, and bitter waters sweet. 





If we believed, what room for fear or care 

Within his arms, safe sheltered on his breast? 
Peace for our pain, and hope for our despair 

Is what He meant who said, “I give thee rest.” 


Why linger, turn away, or idly grieve? 

Where else is rest—the soul's supremest need? 
Grandly He offers; meanly we receive, 

Yet love that gives us rest is love indeed. 


The love that rests, say, shall it not do more? 
Make haste, sad soul, thy heritage to claim. 

It calms ; it heals; it bears what erst ye bore, 
And marks thy burdens with his own dear Name. 


Carried in Him and for Him, can they harm 

Or press thee sore, or prove a heavy weight ? 
Nay, nay ; into thy life his blessed calm 

Shall drop, and thou no more be desolate. 


No more with downcast eyes go faltering on, 
Alone and sick at heart, and closely pressed. 
Thy chains shall break, thy heavy heart be gone, 
For He who calls thee, He will “ give thee rest.” 
—WM. L. D.,in Home Magazine. 


The Ministry of Little Things. 


. The humility of Jesus in respect to little 
things is well worthy of imitation on the part 
of his disciples. Many young converts, in the 
ardor of their new love for their Saviour, ex- 
press a willingness to do anything for his 
sake, but often when an opportunity for some 
humble and apparently insignificant service 
presents itself they hesitate, and, as the cru- 
cial moment of the opportunity passes, they 
become indifferent or try to believe that the 
chance for service was not, after all, of much 
importance or value. And this is true of many 
who have been longer in the way. They are 
quite ready to doa great thing, or attempt 
to do it but are not willing to cast themselves 
into the performance of the humbler service. 

If we did not measure our work by human 
standards we might see the real relations of 
things more clearly. With men a single 
achievement is sometimes so distorted as to 
fill the whole heavens. They speak of it as 
great, and really come to believe it great, al- 
though, according to the standard of God, it 
may be of relatively insignificant value; while 
a deed which receives no attention from men, 
and for which there is no applause, may be 
sealed with Divine approval, and cause the 
angels to rejoice; and in the outworking of 
the Divine plans for the redemption of men 
it may become truly great, and even sublime. 
We are inclined to forget too, that through 
the performance of the humbler task we de- 
velop the ability required for the performance 
of the so-called greater. This is a natural 
law which finds expression on every hand, 
and in no department of human activity is it 
more forcibly manifested than in the practical 
affairs of the Christian life. To him who 
has employed his talents faithfully and well 
in the Master’s service, even though they 
be of an apparently indifferent sort, shall be 
given the ability and the opportunity for the 





larger service with the larger talent. But 
one must be willing to do the smaller and sim- 
pler service first. The student can know 
nothing of the profound scientific problems of 
astronomy unless he has already mastered the 
simpler forms of mathematics; nor can one 
expect to do great things for God and human- 
ity until he has learned to do and is will- 
ing to do the smaller things. 


of life, since it is these that exercise the de- 
termining influences, as a general thing. Not 
many lives are affected for good or ill by 
what are usually spoken of as great move- 
ments; indeed, most great movements are but 
the natural development and fruitage of 
things small and humble A cup of cold water 
is an insignificant thing, and not worth saying 
anything about, but it is dignified into great- 
ness when the Master says of it, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in 
no wise lose his reward.”’ To feed the hun- 
gry, to relieve the thirsty, to receive the 
stranger, to clothe the naked, to visit the 
sick and the prisoner—these are humble serv- 
ices, and not much is said of them before the 
world, but those who engage in them in the 
Master’s name have the supreme satisfaction 
of knowing that they are doing his work, and 
theirs will be the ineffable joy of hearing the 
King say unto them, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’’ 


this life it might be different, but as every act 
of our lives is related in some mysterious and 
essential way to the life that is to come, this 
present life becomes a serious affair. As the 
majority of people are unable, because of their 
limitations, to accomplish the great things, 
but are able, no matter how humble the sphere 
of their activity, to do the little things, it is 
the duty, as it should be the privilege, of 
everyone who acknowledges himself to be a 
disciple of Jesus Christ, to do with all his 
heart whatever his hand finds to do; and if 
the ‘‘whatever” should be confined to the little 
ministries of life, the privileges of this kind 
of service should be sought after the more 
eagerly.—Christian Advocate. 














































There is a wonderful potency in the littles 


If the things we do were related only to 





For “Tue FRIEND.” 


Exercise. 
The World’s Athlete seeking the honor of 


men, observes strictly the laws of physical 
health, exercises daily in his training that his 
body may be fitted to excel to win the race, 
and gain applause from men. But after all 


what doth it profit? 

Yet it is a fit type of the Heavenly Pilgrim, 
seeking cnly the honor that cometh from 
above, with eye fixed upon, and ear intent to 
his teacher, whose will to him is law, daily 
exercising himself to hold always a good con- 
science towards God and man, that he may 
keep himself in God’s love and may overcome 
all obstacles and every hindering thing (the 
besetting sin, trials and temptations of life, ) 
and at the end of life’s race receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away.—W. W. B. 





Whoever undertakes a friend’s great part 
Should be renewed in nature, pure in heart. 
—Wm. 


Words of Truth and Soberness. 


I have found my mind engaged to be some- 


what particular concerning the manner of my 
entering into the work of the ministry, to 
stand by way of caution and proper encourage- 
ment to others who may peruse the same; 
having in the course of my observation had 
cause to fear some have taken the work of prep- 
aration for the ministry for the thing itself; 
and so have proceeded very far to their own 
great wounding, and the hurt of others, in 
bringing forth the untimely fruit, which is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, and carefully to be 
avoided. Nothing is a sufficient guard to pre- 
serve therefrom but the single eye through the 
Divine blessing, awfully considering what a 
great thing it is for dust and ashes to speak 
as the Apostle Peter directs. ‘‘As every man 
has received the gift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. If any man speak, let 
him speak as the oracles of God; if any man 
minister let him do it as of the ability which 
God giveth.” 


The Apostle to the Hebrews saith that ‘‘no 


man taketh this honor to himself, but he that 
is called of God as was Aaron.’’ So that 
whatever some may pretend to, and intrude 
themselves into, unless they are really called 
of God, they will have no share in that honor 
that cometh from God only. The church of 
Christ hath not been without its troubles from 
false ministers, neither in its primitive times, 
nor in ours. That excellent gospel liberty of 
all who feel themselves inspired thereunto 
whether male or female; speaking or proph- 
esying one by one, hath been and still is 
abused by false pretenders to Divine inspira- 
tion; yet the liberty ought to be preserved in- 
violable, and other means found out to remedy 
this impropriety, which would not be difficult 
were the members in a general way spiritually 
minded, rightly favoring the things that be of 
God. Forward and unsanctified appearances 
by way of ministry would then be easily awed 
and suppressed, so as not to disturb the peace 
of the Church. 


The case has been otherwise as I have ob- 


served in sume places; but little minded, if the 
words and doctrine were sound, and nothing 
to blame in the conversation. Here the main 
thing which is the powerful demonstratiun of 
the Holy Spirit, is little regarded; and if a 


few are deeply pained at heart with such life- 
less ministry, they find it exceedingly difficult 
to lay hands thereon for want of more 


strength; especially when they perceive what 


strength there is against them; for formal 
professors love to have it so, rather than to sit 
in silence. ... } othing of or belonging to man 
can possibly add any lustre or dignity to so 
Divine a gift. Neither will the best adapted 
words or doctrine, ever so truly and consist- 
ently delivered, be any more than as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal, without the power, 
light and demonstration of the Spirit of 
Christ. There is no occasion at all for those 
who regard his power as the substance of their 
ministry, to be any way solicitous about 
words, as the lowest and most simple are 
really beautiful when fitly spoken under that 
holy influence.—Journal of John Griffith. 








CHRISTIANITY is an experience; not an 
opinion. 
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WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


It matters little where I was born, 

Or if my parents were rich or poor ; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure. 

But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, as plain as I am, 
It matters much ! 









of the Apology, a Cheshire cheese and what 
he might well have omitted, a pipe of his 
brown stout. 

I find nothing of special note until 1813, 
when Ohio Yearly Meeting was first held, his 
beloved brother, John Letchworth, being there 
with a minister. Thus he wrote of his sur- 
roundings: ‘‘The Men’s Yearly Meeting is 
held in a shed adjoining the brick meeting- 
house belonging to Short Creek Quarterly 
Meeting, which women Friends occupy, and I 
understand, fill. If thou pictured to thyself 
one of the sheds of your brick yards extended 
forty-five feet one way by seventy-five the 
other, with blocks on the ground on which 
rough boards are laid for seats and midway of 
the long side a passage from the road two- 
thirds of the way across, at which place are 
two benches with backs, with the front side of 
the shed boarded up about three feet, thou 
wilt have a tolerable idea of the men’s apart- 
ments, and yet here Benjamin, even here, bus- 
iness can under proper qualifications be trans- 
acted with propriety. ... ” 

Concerning this Meeting John Heald, a 
worthy minister and very particular friend 
and correspondent of B. Kite, wrote him: 
“It was attended by about, I suppose, two 
thousand persons, though I am ready to con- 
clude there were rather less. A solemnity 
continued to attend the several sittings and 
deliberations thereof. Near the close my 
mind was led to view in retrospect the time 
when the number of Friends’ families (in 
Ohio) was less than ten. My father, one 
young man and, myself were all who attended 
one meeting and that the only one in the west- 
ern country, less than forty years ago. I re- 
member the first established meeting —the 
opening of a Preparative Meeting, then a 
Monthly Meeting, Twelfth Month, 1785; a 
few years since a Quarterly Meeting and now 
a Yearly Meeting is opened attended by such 
a large body of Friends, and with such over- 
shadowing solemnity; I said in my heart, 
‘How great things Thou hast done and art do- 
ing for thy people, oh Lord; how dost Thov 
delight to do us good.’ Howsmall, but a few 
years ago and what a great multitude now! 
All this brought about in the compass of ‘my 
own knowledge and the opening of all these 
meetings I have attended except the Prepara- 
tive.”’ After J. Letchworth’s return B. Kite 
writes to him: 

‘*Beloved Brother:—Thy safe arrival at 
home after thy toilsome journey is an addi- 
tional proof that He who puts forth his own 
is not only able but willing to guide and guard 
them securely on their way and return them in 
peace and safety. I several times heard tid- 
ings of thee and that Friends were pleased 
with thy company and service. If it was con- 
sistent with my proper business | believe | 
should have ventured to come and see thee, 
having a great desire to be informed of the 
state of Friends where thou hast visited, and 
as to how it fared with thee both in height 
and depth, suffering and rejoicing. But as 
this is not the case, can thou not come to 
see us and stay a few days? I often think of 
Friends in Ohio and condemn none of them for 
going there to settle. Where there is no law 
there is no transgression. But for those who 
know that the poor Indians were obliged to 
part with their land against their will is it not 


contrary to the principles of Immutable Jug. 
tice—is it not contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel which breathed peace on earth 
good will to men, for the followers of the 
Lamb to possess those lands? This subject ig 
much on my mind this evening and | just 
throw it out as a query. 

Hast thou heard of the death of Nicholag | 
Waln. He appeared to die of mere decay of 
nature. I did not hear that he said much on 
his death-bed. Just before the close, his poor 
deranged son came into the room and wag 
much affected. Nicholas fixed his eyes on 
him and said, ‘‘To die is gain. To have this 
evidence sealed upon the mind is a favor in- 
deed Many who are girded with the linen 
ephod are running to and fro that knowledge 
may be increased.”’ 

J. L. replies, ‘‘To hear that my company 
was not burdensome is pleasant, for I had to 
use plain dealing. In my first setting out I 
felt like a child at a man’s work. Yet I can 
truly say that I have been helped out beyond 
expectation. I have had to marvel at the 
kindness of our Heavenly Father at the indul- 
gent manner in which he deals with his chil- 
dren. . . . I am pleased with thy honest zeal 
and don’t wish to abate it, but when I take in- 
to view in how many ways professed Christen- 
dom is acting contrary to the golden rule, ‘tis 
marvel all.’” ... In a letter to J. L., B. 
K. says, ‘‘It seems that I reported Henry 
Kull as being a gentleman in the best sense.”’ 
What did thou mean by that expression? 
thou asks. I have no recollection of so writ- 
ing but when I inform thee that he is simple 
yet polite, humble yet accomplished, thou 
wilt not think it a very strange characteriza- 
tion. C. Healy was in town yesterday. He 
is a very interesting man. I attended the 
opening of Western District Monthly Meeting 
on Fourth-day. This meeting will no doubt 
tend to promote the good cause if the mem- 
bers will be willing to keep little enough. As 
dear Jas. Simpson said, ‘‘as little as the snow 
birds so that the arrows of the evil archer 
may not strike them.” 

Yes it is true, that officers called a ‘‘eourt- 
martial’ sit in this city and men are being 
brought before them by force to answer for 
not drilling. Fines have been paid, and from 
the ignorant collected. None, I believe, have 
yet been imprisoned or distraint made. My 
Thomas was one who was drafted (war of 
1812). He was most easy to go at the sec- 
ond summons, without waiting for the bay- 
onet. I went with him. He let them know 
he did not acknowledge their authority and 
desired his protest against their jurisdiction 
might be recorded. It was sodone. This is © 
pretty much the way in which our young 
Friends have acted. When they appeared to 
be done with him, I asked liberty to say a few 
words. I told them in as concise a manner as 
I was capable of why they could have no au- 
thority, and ended by saying, ‘‘This the judge 
advocate will not deny,’’ and he did not deny 
it. What amount they have fined Thomas we 
have not heard, but it isan alarming prece- 
dent... 














































It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin and care ; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones and pate are bare. 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much ! 



















It matters little where be my grave, 

Or on the land or on the sea, 
By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave, 

It matters little or naught to me. 
But whether the Angel of Death comes down, 

And marks my brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor’s crown, 

It matters much ! 
—From the Swedish. 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Some Brief Extracts From a Manuscript. 


LIFE OF BENJAMIN KITE. 
(Continued from page 44.) 

Much interesting matter concerning the 
prevalence of the yellow fever and the doings 
of the commissioners to aid the poor—of which 
body B. K. was clerk—is here given, which I 
pass over, and come to a unique circumstance, 
which may be of interest. David Barclay of 
London—descendant of the apologist, having 
through the failure of some creditor come into 
the possession of an estate on the island of 
Jamaica, together with a number of slaves, de- 
termined they should be freed, and directed 
his agent to manumit them. This the man re- 
fused to do on the ground that such an act 
would render him so unpopular among the 
planters, that the matter rested for a time, till 
at length a person was engaged to bring them 
to Philadelphia, put them in charge of a ‘‘so- 
ciety for improving the condition of the 
blacks,’’ of which Jas. Pemberton was pres- 
ident and B. Kite clerk. The agent found 
sixteen able-bodied persons and some children; 
these all expressing their willingness to go 
with him, passage was engaged for them, but 
when they came in sight of the ship they were 
afraid and refused to embark, having been told 
by some evil-minded persons that they would 
be sold to the Spaniards. Thereupon the 
agent found himself in great perplexity and 
knew not what todo. At length calling one 
of the most intelligent of them aside, he ex- 
plained his purpose and urged him to induce 
the others to consent to go. The reply was, 
‘*We are your slaves and we must do as you 
bid us.” Finally after much trouble they 
were gotten aboard. During the voyage the 
agent entirely won their confidence and deliv- 
ered them over safely to the society. David 
had sent friends to start them well on their 
new career of freedom in which they mostly 
did well for themselves. The liberation of 
these slaves cost D. Barclay—including what 
they would have brought in Jamaica—over 
thirteen thousand dollars, and so well was he 
pleased with the care of the committee of 
Friends that he sent each one of them a copy 







































































































































(To be continued.) 


“ Aim high! 
No shaft is ere mis-spent 
Which aimed with true intent, 
Strikes near the mark.” 
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PRAYERS.. 
“There are prayers of the heart, 
There are prayers of the head, 
There are prayers that are prayed, and prayers 
that are said. 
The prayer of the head is well rounded and wise, 
The prayer of the heart may bring tears to the 


eyes, 
But the prayer that is quickest to reach the Most 
High, 
And the surest to bring back the Father’s reply, 
The prayer that the world least misunderstands— 
Is the prayer in the Spirit, of Heart, Head and 
Hands.” 


Items Concerning the Society. 

“A few people may hold a good Quarterly Meet- 
ing,” was remarked by a Friend as they were riding 
home from the recent sitting of Caln Quarterly 
meeting. 





Elisha Steer of Ohio has a minute for the same 
extent of service as Jonathan E. Rhoads, namely, 
Western Yearly Meeting and the meetings consti- 
tuting it. 





One of our Friends travelling on religious ser- 
vice, whose letter quoted in these Items in our 
No. 2 seemed to say that it was “Portsmouth, R. 
L,” in which he was requested to “take charge” of 
a meeting called Friends, has since written that it 
was “ Portsmouth, Va.” 





John S. Rountree has prepared with much care 
an important statistical review of the position of 
British Friends during the past forty years. It is 
displayed on seven pages of the London Friend for 
Eighth Month 9th. We note that in 1861 the mem- 
bers and attenders of Friends’ meetings amounted 
to 17,034 ; in 1891 the number is 25,143. Those 
who joined the Society in 1861 were 368; last 
year, 528. Married in Friends’ meeting-houses, 
then, 58; last year, 80. Number of meetings, 
then, 317 ; now, 373. 





A correspondent writes: “To my mind the 
ea peril to our religious Society at this time 
ies along intellectual lines, particularly in the sys- 
tematic study of the sacred Scriptures on a literary 
and scientific basis. First-day schools have taken 
a very limited hold upon our Yearly Meeting thus 
far, except in union and mission work; but the 
labors of our members in these union and mission 
schools reveal how faint and imperfect a concep- 
tion of the true Friend many have, and also tend 
to further dim that vision, and to lessen the pros- 
pect of their becoming such themselves. 





Tue Late RacHEL GReELLET.— The following 
irs in the London Friend of the 9th inst.: 
“The death of Rachel Grellet claims more than 
& mere passing notice in these pages. She was 
the only child of Stephen Grellet. Her mother 
was a pister of our late dear friend Isaac Collins. 
Her death will recall many recollections of her 
beloved father. 
_ “She resided for many years at Medford, Bur- 
lington County, N.J., where she passed into her 
heavenly rest on the 4th ult. She became gradually 
Unconsgious, and passed away, without apparent 
suffering, shortly after midnight. 

“She was warmly interested in the Christian 
work {gj France carried on by Friends, and to the 
last wag a liberal subscriber to it. So lately as 
the sixteenth of First Month last she writes (after 
noticing her advanced age): ‘It does seem a very 
great age: but if I can only be fully prepared, 
through the mercy of our beloved Saviour, I shall 
be glad to depart and to be with Him, which is far 
better. I can testify that He is very gracious to 

e. 

“It was a great satisfaction to her to know that 

the trunk full of her father's papers had been safely 


deposi d in the Loganian Library in Philadelphia, 





where they had been carefully arranged, pasted, 
and bound in twenty-four folio volumes. Many 
are charts of sales, and deeds made to the original 
inhabitants of Philadelphia. Many deeds of Wm. 
Penn, not bound, belong to the collection. 

“J. B. BRAITHWAITE.” 





BI-CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF WM. PENN’s 
Girt oF LAND TO East NoTrincHAM MEETING.—It 
has been arranged by those having charge of the 
property, to hold, on the 14th of Ninth Month, an 
assembly at the old house at Calvert, known in 
Friends’ records as East Nottingham, Maryland, 
to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of 
William Penn’s gift of that property to the Society 
for the maintenance of a place of public worship. 

The committee have made arrangements for an 
all-day meeting, and persons from a distance will 
find conveyance from the railroad at Oxford, Pa., 
or Rising Sun, Md. Papers and other sketches of 
historical interest are to be presented there, and all 
Friends and others that are interested in this old 
Meeting property, that has now stood nearly un- 
changed for the past hundred years are invited to 
attend. It was the meeting-place of John Church- 
man and other ancient worthies. 

Nottingham, as a Quarterly Meeting, was set 
off from the Western Quarter of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, before a Yearly Meeting in Balti- 
more was established ; and later it became a part 
of that organization. 

NorTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING.—From the 
report of a correspondent, the following portions 
are selected : “ North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
the religious Society of Friends (one hundred and 
ninety-fourth anniversary), met at High Point on 
Fourth-day, the seventh of Eighth Month, 1901, 
and closed on Second-day, the twelfth. The at- 
tendance was about the same as usual, but the in- 
terest manifested was much more marked, and the 
issues before the meeting aroused intense interest 
and attention. When the proposed new uniform 
Discipline came before us for consideration it re- 
ceived strenuous opposition, some of the Quarters 
reporting that their Monthly Meetings were against 
its adoption and that-some were divided and that 
some were in its favor, the result reached this 
year was not absolute rejection, but compromise 
for another year, to allow time for full considera- 
tion.” 

“As subject after subject came before us all 
were treated in that spirit of love so conspicuous 
in Christ’s disciples. The Epistle from London to 
our Yearly Meeting was particularly satisfactory, 
other Epistles were fairly so. We had the com- 
pany of several Friends in the station of ministers 
from other Yearly Meetings and of some who were 
not, all of whom were welcomed and had their 
place, one Philadelphia brother included. At the 
Meeting for Worship held on Fourth-day, a young 
minister from Ohio spoke about Micaiah and the 
false prophets in Ahab’s day, and afterwards suc- 
ceeded by emphatic calls to work on several to 
come to the front and kneel at what some call 
mourners’ benches, which caused a disturbance in 
that meeting, but was not again repeated. There 
was some attempt at congregational singing.” 

“The meeting for Divine worship was held in 
the meeting house and proved a favored one. True 
prayer, refreshing silence, then ministry by a 
young woman so clear and convincing that a Bap- 
tist minister present said he had never before 
heard such, then silence, then ministry from a 
Philadelphia Friend, then silence, concluding in 
quiet solemnity, evidencing living worship. Other 
meetings were held in the grove under the tent 
and in the open attended by other ministers. In 
the evening a lecture was given in the house on 
Quakerism. The speaker gave some fair enough 
definitions, but got off the track, I think, when he 
spoke about Friends’ testimony about dress being 
past and gone.” 


“ All appropriations asked for before the Yearly 
Meeting are now referred for consideration to the 
representatives, who had a pretty hard time this 
year” [concerning the claims for mission work.]} 

“Friends are looking to build a boarding-house 
with committee rooms on their own ground near 
the meeting house for the convenience of the meet- 
ing and its attenders, and it was referred to the 
representative meeting in Fourth Month. We had 
a lively time when questions of education and 
Guilford College came to be considered. The trus- 
tees reported a deficiency of income this year 
amounting to near two thousand dollars, which 
shortness in income now amounts to near twenty 
thousand dollars, and they are seeking for a fund 
of one hundred thousand dollars, to enable them 
to continue their work in its present way. Only 
about four per cent. of our young people have at- 
tended it during later years, leaving ninety-six out 
of every one hundred members without any benefit 
from the funds and property subscribed by the 
donors for the benefit of the entire body. We are 
mostly agricultural and handicraft people, and 
need industrial training in harmony with our sur- 
roundings and for the age in which we live, and 
particularly to assist our poor children, of which 
we have many. Now if we take a Northern Yearly 
Meeting who are more wealthy, we find twenty- 
two per cent. of their children going to Westtown, 
and if the same proportions attended Guilford 
there would be four hundred or more. It is a se- 
rious question, and of still more importance to 
have the young people grounded in the safe and 
solid principles of Divine truth which we profess.” 

“The view of Friends who favored the adoption 
of the new Discipline was that we might keep in 
touch with the meetings which adopted it ; while 
others believed we had received injury already by 
too close contact with the fast Friends, who have 
paid pastors, music and singing, gone off in dress 
and address, hat honor, heathen names for the days 
of the week and months of the year, calling on all 
present to stand up and sing the doxology and 
then dismissing the gathering, etc. While if any 
one should conscientiously keep seated he is called 
a Wilbur or a Gurney or some other human name. 
As to music and singing, about twenty-two years 
ago at our Yearly Meeting held in Tennessee, the 
representatives agreed on and presented to the 
Yearly Meeting a minute to this effect : ‘ Being 
satisfied that during the services of our past 
Yearly Meetings, as well as this, the views which 
we as a Church have ever held upon the subject of 
worship have been in some measure violated, in 
the giving out of hymns and calling upon the con- 
gregation to rise and join in singing them, the 
representatives have agreed to recommend that 
any repetition of such action in the sessions of 
this meeting will be considered out of order.’ 

“T would also call attention to the fact that 
after praying or preaching, singing has a ten- 
dency to lightness and removing of serious im- 
pressions; how impossible it is for a congregation 
of different kinds of people to join in singing what- 
ever may be given out, whether suitable to their 
conditions or not, much of which could not be said 
by any without falsehood. Now it is the language 
of the heart which God regards, and considering 
the variety of conditions and the different sub- 
jects of praise, adoration, confession, petition, etc., 
contained in every collection of hymns, how can 
any one in the fear of the Lord with propriety be 
ready to sing whatever may be given out? It 
follows that if all sing, some must utter words 
with the mouth contrary to the language of the 
heart, which so far from being acceptable to the 
Lord, is hypocrisy and an abomination in his sight. 
Again, if the language of the heart be spoken in 
prayer, does it not show indifference whether our 
prayers be heard or not, to begin singing immedi- 
ately after, perhaps very different in matter from 
what has been prayed for? Ask yourselves seri- 
ously, is outward singing intended to please the 
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carnal ears of men or the Holy Spirit or a Holy 
God? Why such anxiety about tunes, voices and 
music ? Is the Lord to be pleased about such poor 
things ? How can people who live in open oppo- 
sition to God join in singing without uttering 
falsehood ? and the Lord requires truth in the in- 
ward parts. We want emancipation from the 
possibility of human control, and the uniformity 
we desire is on the lines of the teaching of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Hence we raise a 
protest against the proposed subservience to a five 
years’ body of unknown people on Episcopal pre- 
tensions. We love our friends too well to trust 
the cause of Christ to any other president but Him 
whom God has set forth to be our Leader and 
Commander. 

“A few words more, and I havedone. We want 
to preserve and transmit to our successors the 
principle and practice of disinterested service un- 
der Divine control, and if our exchequer is full, to 
distribute it wisely, but if empty, to be content 
and honest. I simply allude to this as we are 
called on for money, money, to appropriate now-a- 
days along so many lines. 


“ A. FISHER. 
“ WoopLAND, N. C., Eighth Month 21, 1901.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep StatTes.—The strikers in the steel industries 
appear to be weakening. In arecent statement President 
Shaffer of the Amalgamated Association said in reference 
to colored men who have been excluded from the organiza- 
tion: “In this strike colored men have done much damage 
by going to work. Some of them have wanted to stay 
out with us, and could not become members of the organ- 
ization. Naturally they went to work and took the places 
of our men because they had been spurned.” The num- 
ber of members of the Association when it began the 
strike is said to have been 13,892, and the balance in the 
national treasury of $74,898. It is stated that in conse- 
quence of the strike American consumers of finished goods 
are placing orders in Great Britain on quite a large scale. 

The petrified forests of Arizona were recently examined 
anew under the direction of the General Land Office. The 
silicified logs lie in the greatest abundance within an 
area of eight square miles in Apache county. In some 
places they lie more thickly than they could have stood 
while living as trees, and it is thought that they must 
have been carried there by a swift current of water. 

Six students from the Pei Yong College, at Canton, who 
arrived from China several days ago, will enter the Uni- 
versity of California to complete classical and scientific 
educations. They were selected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to study modern American methods, with a view of 
spreading them in their native land. 

A union of the women employed as clerks in retail 
stores in Chicago has been formed, intended to secure 
shorter hours of work, a day of rest on the First-day of 
the week, and better conditions in other respects. It is 
the purpose of the clerks to form similar unions, to be 
composed exclusively of women, in every section of the 
city. 

The census returns show that an increase of longevity 
has taken place since 1890. The average age at death 
in 1890 was 31.1 years; in 1900 it was 35.2 years. In 
the registration area the principal causes of death with 
the rate per 100,000 was as follows: pneumonia, 191.9; 
consumption, 190.5; heart diseases, 134; diarrheal dis- 
eases, 85.1; kidney diseases, 83.7; apoplexy, 66.6; cancer, 
60; old age, 54; bronchitis, 48.3; cholera infantum, 47.8; 
debility, 45.5; inflammation of brain and meningitis, 41.8; 
diphtheria, 34.4; typhoid, 33.8. Death from all the prin- 
cipal diseases shows a decrease since 1890, the most no- 
table being in consumption, which decreased 54.9 per 
100,000. 

The second annual session of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, an organization founded largely through the 
efforts of Booker T. Washington has lately met in Chica- 
go. In an address B. T. Washington said: “The object 
lesson of one honest negro succeeding magnificently in 
each community in some business or industry is worth 
100 abstract speeches on securing opportunity for the 
race. In the South, as in most parts of the world, the 
negro who does something and possesses something is re- 
spected by both races. Usefulness in the community 
where we live constitute our most lasting and potent pro- 
tection. We want to learn the lesson of small things and 
small beginnings. We must not feel ourselves above the 
most humble occupation or the simple, humble beginning.” 
In reference to the lynching of negroes one speaker said: 


THE FRIEND. 


“Ttis a disgrace to American civilization that such atroci- 
ties are committed. Let the law be carried out against 
offenders as individuals, and leave races and classes to 
enjoy the freedom which belongs to them.” 

The State Department has received a report on condi- 
tions in South Africa from Consul General Stowe at 
Cape Town. He says the imports from the United States 
in 1900 were greater than those of 1899, and that this 
country still stands second among the nations exporting 
direct to South Africa, and, in addition, ships a large 
amount of supplies via England. The natives, he says, 
are astounded when they view the work of our agricul- 
tural machinery in the fields. The children sit in school 
at desks made in America and in American pews in their 
places of worship. 

In the United States a first class locomotive passenger 
engine makes from 100,000 to 110,000 miles a year, and 
at the end of twenty years is supposed to be worn out. 
In England the length of time an engine is run, is con- 
siderably greater, but the Americans claim that their plan 
of using them is the more economical. 

The down of the thistle is said to be much used abroad 
in mixing it in silk goods. It makes a very strong yarn 
when rolled. It is also used as a stuffing for pillows, 
cushions, etc. A considerable quantity is imported into 
the United States annually in tight, iron-bound bales of 
from 250 to 300 pounds. Its competition with cotton is 
now being felt by the Southern growers. Most of it comes 
in duty free or under a very small tax. 

It is stated from Washington that the rural free de- 
livery service will, in a few weeks furnish to its patrons 
stamped envelopes bearing return notices, stating the 
route on which they were mailed. In case of non-delivery 
they will be sent back to the carrier who first collected 
them, and be by him returned to the person who deposited 
the letter in the mails. This new feature of the service 
is intended to give the rural patron the same facilities 
that are now enjoyed by those who live in the cities and 
to render their letters more secure in the mails. The 
service will be greatly augmented during the next few 
weeks. 

With the object of recording instantly and accurately 
the height of the tide in the Delaware River at the foot 
of Chestnut Street, the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is installing in the office of the Maritime Exchange 
five squares away, in the Bourse, an electrical tide indi- 
cator, which, it is said, is the first instrument ever to be 
set up in this country to record the tide electrically at a 
distance from the official gauge. 

There were 491 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 16 less than the previous 
week and 119 more than the corresponding week of 1900. 
Of the foregoing, 256 were males and 235 females: 47 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 35 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 6 of diphtheria ; 
8 of cancer ; 8 of apoplexy ; 10 of typhoid fever and 3 
of scarlet fever. 

CoTTon closed on a basis of 84c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands. 

FLour.—Winter, super, $2.15 to $2.30; Penna. roller, 
straight, $3.20 to $3.30 ; Western winter, straight, $3.25 
to $3.35 ; spring, straight, $3.40 to $3.65. 

GRaIN—No. 2 red wheat, 74} to 742c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 594 to 59#c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 44c. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Best, 53 to 5fc.; good, 5} to 58c.; me- 
dium, 4? to 5c. 

SHEEP AND LaAMBS.—Choice, 34 to 3$c.; good, 3} to 34c.; 
common, 1% to 2c.; lambs, 3 to 6tc. 

Hocs.— Western, 8 to 84c. 

FoREIGN.— The steamship Jslander of the Canadian 
Pacific Co., on the 15th inst. struck an iceberg off the 
coast of Alaska and quickly sunk; about forty passengers 
it is believed perished. 

Major O. J. Sweet, in command of the Third District in 
Mindanao, one of the Philippine Islands, says: ‘“ The ques- 
tion of slavery, although not recognized by the United 
States, is still a fact, and is a constant source of trouble 
on account of slaves escaping from one master to another, 
or their being stolen. Whenever a question relating to 
slavery comes before me I simply make the owners prove 
they are slaves beyond doubt, in which case I have noth- 
ing to do with them, but in case I can pick a flaw in their 
title I give the alleged slaves freedom papers. Thousands 
of Moros are held as slaves who are by right free people.” 

Three deaths have occurred in Havana from the bite of 
a mosquito infected with the yellow fever. 

The population of Venezuela is stated to be 2,444,816; 
about 2,000,000 are unable to read and write. 

Wireless telegraphic stations are being established 
along the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Recent observations published at Toronto of the height 
of clouds, show that cirrus clouds varied from 26,500 feet 
to 36,000 feet in height, and the mean height of cumu- 
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lus clouds was 5,500 feet in summer and 4,300 feet in 
winter. 

The Mark Lane Express summing up the crop situation, 
says: “The best authorities estimate the wheat crop of 
the United Kingdom at 56,000,000 bushels, that of France 
at 300,000,000 bushels and the crops of Belgium and 
Holland at 40,000,000 bushels, a total of 396,000,000 
bushels for the great wheat importing area of North- 
western Europe, which needs 664,000,000 bushels. Ameri- 
ca, with home wants not exceeding 400,000,000 bushels, 
has 675,000,000 bushels, and is, therefore, able to deal 
with the deficit single handed. 

Steam motor wagons have commenced to run regularly 
between London and Tunbridge Wells. 

It is supposed there are now but about 11,000 Boers 
under arms in South Africa. Frequent collisions with the 
British troops in small bodies are reported. The latter 
number in the neighborhood of 200,000. Martial law. has 
been proclaimed in the Queenstown District. 

A recent act of Congress authorized the appointment 
of 1,000 school teachers for the Philippine Islands, 8,000 
written applications for these positions have been received, 
781 have been appointed and 600 including both men and 
women have arrived at Manila. 

The immigrants arriving in this country last year (448,- 
572) were greater in numbers than since 1893 (502,917), 
Since 1896 the heaviest immigration has been 623,000, in 
1892; the lightest, 229,000, in 1898. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 75. 

Mary M. Dillon, Kans.; Jacob V. Edge, Pa.; 
Martha R. Newkirk, Phila.; Edward Comfort, Gtn., 
and for Edith C. Tatnall, Pa.; Milton Stanley, 
agent, Ind., $14 for Joel D. Carter, Hannah B. 
Horne, Addison Hadley, Albert Maxwell, Joel 
Newlin, Nancy Jane Newlin and David Thomas ; 
Hannah M. Sharpless, for John P. Sharpless, Pa.; 
Isaac N. Vail, Cal.; Gertrude Whittier, Cartland, 
Mass.; T. C. Cope, O.; John S. Keeling, Ireland, 
10 shillings; Henry Stanton, O.; A. E. Harvey, 
Kans., $3 to No. 14, vol. 76; Joseph Henderson, 
agent, Ia., $22 for Lorenzo Rockwell, Lewis L, 
Rockwell, Roy W. Rockwell, Archibald Hender- 
son, Leah J. Paxson, Daniel J. Peckham, Ole P. 
Tjossem, Severt Tow, Christian Thompson, Omen 
K. Tow and Hugh L. Knowles, N. Y.; R. P. Lov- 
ett, Pa.; James F. Reid, Pa. Philena Y. Smedle 
and for Horace W. Smedley, Pa.; John H. Bal- 
linger, N. J., $6 for himself, Edward H. Jones and 
Charles D. Ballinger; J. Clinton Starbuck, M. D., 
Mass.; Edwin Ballinger, N. J., for Charles Ballinger 
and Mark B. Wills; Annie J. Jones, Del.; J. B. 
German, Phila.; Daniel D. Test, Phila.; Ruth Anna 
Harned, N. J.; Wm. Bishop, N. }.;_ Thos. H. 
Whitson, agent, Pa.; $46 for Hannah F. Fell, E. 
Malin Hoopes, Ralston R. Hoopes, Thomas C. 
Hogue, Susan C, Garrett, Ruthanna Hoopes, Jona- 
than Eldridge, Rebecca G. Passmore, Mercy A. 
Roberts, Elizabeth L. Roberts, Phebe J. Walter, 
Hannah F. Webb, Deborah J. Windle, Philena S, 
Yarnall, Susanna F. Sharpless and for Thomas 
Sharpless, Wm. T. Sharpless, M. D., and Isaac 
Sharpless, Jane S. Warner and for Electa J. War- 
ner, Mo., Joseph E. Myers, Ia.; Martha Price, Pa., 
and Elizabeth W. Simms, N. J.; Aaron Mekeel, 
agt., N. Y., $8 for Chas. B. Owen, H. Foster Owen, 
Freelove Pyle and Edward Wood; Matilda M. 
John, Ia.; Margaret Ward, Canada ; Elizabeth B. 
Taylor, Phila.; S. L. Whitson, Phila.; Thomas H. 
Whitson, agent, Pa., for Stephen W. Savery ; John 
M. Sager, Pa.; Wm. B. Moore and for Oscar Moore, 
Pa.; Hannah F. Smedley, Pa.; Jane G. Smedley, 
Pa., $4; Rebecca E. Buzby and Hannah T. Hib 
yard, N. J.; Samuel A. Bacon, N. J.; R. Nichol 
son, N. J., $10 for Sarah Nicholson, Rebecca Ni 
Taylor, Henry Read, Hannah J. Prickett and 
Louisa W. Heacock ; Wm. F. Wickersham, Pa., 
$4 for Sharpless Mercer and Hannah N. Harry. 

gas Remittances received after Third-day noon will nat 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—The school year opens 
on Third-day, Ninth Month 3rd, 1901. New scholars should 
be at the school before noon, if convenient. - 

Applications for admission should be made to 

Ws. F. WickersHaM, Principal, 
Westtown, Pa. 


WILLIAM 4H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 





